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ABSTRACT ^ , 

This study contains two investigations conducted as 
part of a larger research project* "Job Ttaining in the School 
Sect*or*" The overall goals of. the investigations Include the 
following: (a) to analyze the jobs Qf school principals in the 
Goapulsory school^ tutors in teacher txainiiig, and teachers in Labor 
Harketj^ Training (LHT) ; (b) to' systemize the data and obtain job ^ 
descriptions on which training could be based; and (c) **©-itry out 
self -observation as a method of collecting data for job alialysis. In 
the* i^ir st investigation, 63 school- principals i and 45 tutors utiMzed 
'specially constructed diary sheets to observe and register their own 
behaviors. In order to analyze the data,; it was first r^uced to 
units, and the units we|:e then sorted into newly constructed 
categorization patterns. Task assessment was ^hen measured by means 
of frequency and time consumption analyses. The second invest igatioji 
attempted to map the problems facing teachers engaged in labor market 
training (LI!T)r'a type , of vocational aduit education. The purpose of 
this investdgation was to develop a kind^^c^ problem inventory which ^ 
could f orm^ a base for the training of future LMT teacheri^- and further 
training for those already in service. Dat^ was gathered froi fS'LBT 
teachers using, a self-observation diary. After completiob of tlie 
diary, each participant received a follbwrup interview. The,»diary 
investigation produced reports on 456 difficult tasks and the 
fol^^ow-up interviews ielicited .141 more. (JS) ^ 
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Introduction 



This summary is based or^ two reports 

^ 

Fredfiksson, L. S|alvobservation som datainsamlingsmctod vid befattnings- 
analys av skolledarc och handlcdarc. /Self- observation as a method of qol- 
Icctmg data for job analysis of school principals and tutors./ Pedagogisk-psyho- 
logishi problem (Malmo: School of Education), No. 163, 1972, 

Frcdriksson, L. Analys av lararbefattningar inom arbetsmarknadsutbildningen 
som grundval for utbildning: Sjalvobservation och enkat. /Analysis of 
leaching jobs in labor market training as a basis for training: Self-observa- 
tJon and questionnaires./ Pedagogisk-psykologtska problem (Malmo: Schqol of 
Education) No. 230,1974./- 

Both -the investigations reported are parts of a larger research project, ** Job 
training in the school sector'* (Project B). The jobs that are taken up in the pre- 
sent report are school principals in the compulsory school arid tutors in teacher 
training (Part I) and teachers in labor market training (Part II). One goal of the 
investigations has been to analyse the jobs named above and systematize the 
data, thus obtaining job descriptions on which training for the jobs in question 
could be based. Another goal has bedi to try out self-observation (diary) ^s a 
method of collecting data for job analysis. Different variations of the self- 
observation method have been applied in Parts I and II. 




• Part I: School principals and tutors ' 



1. Problems 

LI Background and aims 

This study is part of a larger research project, '*Befattningsanalyser som 
grundval for utbildning och fortlyldning inom skolsektorn: skolledare, me* 
todiklektorer och handledare** (Job analyses as a basis for training and further 
education in the school sector:* school principals, lecturers in methodology 
and tutors) (Project B). This project, which is financed by the National Board 
of Education, has been underway for the past few years at the Malmo School 
of Education's Department of Educational and Psychological Research. 
Up to now no systematic training has beeit arranged in Sweden for people 
holding the appointments dealt with by the project, with the exception of sum- 
mer courses and evening courses of short duration. The purpose of this part- 
study is to test self-observation as a method for the collection of data on two 
of the jobs studied within Project B: school principal and tutor. The study also 
seeks to give a overall picture of the two jobs, based on the data collected by 
means of^elf-observation techniques. 

1.2. The project "Job analyses** [Project B] 

In order to place the self-observation study in a wider context, it is necessary 
to outline some of the main features of Project B. A clear description of how 
Project B has been planned is given by Gestrelius (1970, p. 26). The work can 
be seen to fall into a succession of steps (Box 1). 

fiox / Step** in the Work of Project B. 

1. (arrving out )ob analv<iis 

2. Working out job descriptions based on the )«b analysis 

^ Octcrmination of training goals after evaluation of the situations in the )ob description 
4 Transformation of training goals into training content. 

5. Carrving out experimental training, which after revision produces the terminal product, 
job training. • 

Points 1 - 3 form a first phase, 4 ~5 a second phase. Of the steps mentioned in 
Box 1, the self-observationvconccrn point 1 and to some, extent points 2 and 3, 
while points 4 and 6 are not .involved at all. 
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1 J* Discussion of melhods 



1.3.1. Self'observMiioH 

As implied by the name» self-observation means that the job-holder observes 
and registers his own behavior. The method is applicable for analysis of jobs 
that largely involve taski. and duties .oLan intellectual nature, with a conse- 
quent low le^el of observability. If the registration is carried out immediately 
on, for example, specially constructed diary sheets, the risk of forgetfulness that 
exists in interviews and questionnaires is eliminated, while on the other hand 
the risk of post-rationalization increases. One also avoids the discomfort that 
the respondent can feel when an observer is present. Apart from written regis- 
tration, other methods are possible, such as tape-recording. Self-registration 
also eliminates the feelmg of discomfort that the job holder can sometimes ex- 
perience in registration during iruerviews by means of notes or tape-recording. 
The method has some of the disadvantages of the questionnaire method. There 
is a risk of a large non-response, unless the respondents can be given u sufficient- 
ly strong motive for participating.' 

t.3.2. The time aspect: the duration of the work utuations, the length of the 
observation periods and seasonal^ variation * 

Self-observation- involves a lot of work for those participating. For this 
reason, considerable emphasis niust be placed on the lirnitation of the period 
during which registration is to occur. One possible hypothesis is that a 
short period gives as much and more precise information as a longer 
period, because oi the effects of fatigue. Experiments that have been carried 
out with registration periods ranging from one to four weeks (Carlson, 
1964) have shown that even after one week the information has become less 
correct.. One advantage with (self) observation methods is that it is possible 
to check seasonal variations ^hat can occur in the jobs analysed in Pro- 
ject B. It i^^conceivable that the job of school principal varies both in time- 
consumption and the content of the tasks and duties. The jobs of tutors and lec- 
turers in methodology can vary depending on the amount of work needed for 
different types of personality among the student teachers. Consequently, obser- 
vations should be made on several different occasions for the same job-holder. 
Wirdenius (1961) warns against self-observation, because of the great amount 
of work needed in the coding stage,. In this context the number of subjects 
participating in the experiment and the length of the periods of registration 
should be taken into consideration, since the amoum of data collected is a pro- 
duct of the number of subjects and the number of days during which registra- 
tion takes place. The time aspect in self-observation can be discussed from sev- 
eral angles. The actual registration paper (the diary sheet) presents an oppor- 
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tunity for obtaining information on the freqtiency and duration of the tasks. 
The period of time during which observation takes place can be of varying 
length and furthermore the periods of observation can be set at different 
times in the year, m order t.o capture seasonal variations (Evans, 1964) iri the job. 

A point to note is ihat4;csearchers who have been engaged it^ job analysis say 
that usually about two-thirds of ^e working time of people in top positions is 
taken up by personal contacts. Problems of communication and the structure 
of organisation, which are of central importance for school principals, have 
been dealt with by Kikert (1966) among others, and he niakes sorne interesting 
comparisons between how the contact patterns of highly productive and less\ 
productive managers differ. The highly productive ones, for example, more 
often use group methodology in communicating with subordinates and mote 
often explain the goals of the production. Such questions are brought to the 
fore by the collected data, even though the objective of the study is training 
-tteeds. 

! 

I 

Sell -observation methods for different joh'holders \ ' 

\X*hen choosing between direct observation and self-observation. Project B has 
decided to try self-observation* Among the factors influ jncing this decision 
wei;e Staffing and finarxial resources, and the intellectual nature of the jobs 
concerned. The method appears to be suitable to varying/ degrees for the jobs 
with which the project is working. School principals, wpo have their own of- 
fices, probably find it easier to follow the instructions about imrAliate registra- 
tion than tutors, who often lack a room of their own. Frequent comparisons are 
made in the work presented here betwee^i the two jobs in the school sector that 
are analysed in the observation study, and business executives (scht)ol prin- 
cipals) and supervisors (tutors). The function of the last-named job-holders as 
supervisors is stressed in the Tutors* Handbook (1967, p. 13). One advantage in 
the analysis of school appointments compared to business appointments 
, J{)pears to be that the former have a fairly uniform structure, thus avoiding the 
problem of heterogeneity withir) the samcrfbb at different schools (firms).; 
Two questions should be kept constantly in mind when planning self-observa- 
tion studies: 1) Is the question (the investigation) worth answering? 2) Is the 
work of registration too onerous ? The first question is connected with the prob- 
lem of motivation that was discussed earlier. The seeond question should be 
considered above all when the registration form is being constructed*, The main 
aim must always be to design a form (diary sltieet) that does not cause the respon- 
dent undue difficulties, but that nevertheless provides sufficient information for 
the purpose of the investigation. When going through the literature on some 
Swedish and foreign studies, which have made use of self-observation methods, 
one notices two points in particular that arc of importance from the point of 

U 
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view of method. 1'hc number of respondents X'yimall, 10- 27, and the periods 
of registration shor^, 1—4 weeb^ usuallvl^eek. It is obvious that the pre- 
viously-mentioned warnin^^iixn^by-'Wrdenius (1961) about the extensive 
coding work involved is justified. The data that are collected in the explora- 
tory phase necessitate systematizatton in the form of some kind of classifica- 
tion (categorization). We shall return to the question of who is t6 do this work 
and how it is to be done in a later discussion of the construction and checking 
of a categorization schedule for information material collected by means of 
self-obscrvational methods. 



1 A A few queries \^ ■ - 

The main method used by Projea B for the collection of t^ata has been the in- 
terview. As an alternative method, the project decided to tjry self-observation. 
Two important questions can be formulated in the contex^^ pf the previous dis- 
cussion: 1) What influence do different degrees of control hT^v&m the collection of 
data by means of self-observation? 2) W^hat influence do t^e length and relative 
order of the observation periods have in the collection of data\ by means of $elf- 
observation? These two internal methodological questions c^n be added td by 
the question 3) What is the relation between data collected bv self-observation 
and data collected by other methods (interview, text analysi^^? ^ 





2. Procedure of investigation 



2.1. Variables, models an^ timetable 

On the basis of the results from a preliminary investigation, the ^tudy was 
arranged as a 2 / 2 hctorM experiment (Box 2). /" v^ 

Box 2 The design tor both ».chtlol principals and tutors can be lllustfatcd by means of the mockl 
hclou. in vihuh thcJL:ngth ot tbt^ observation pcrk>ds and the degree of control have been varied 



i 




I>cngth of obs 


»;rvaHon periot! 


1 

i 

i 




1 week 




2 ueeks 




l.ii^ht 


Group 1 




Group 2 




('ontrol 














Strict 


Group 3 




1 Group 4 





Since groups G2 and G4 have registration periods that are twice as long, two 
compinsons are possible, firstly between one week atid the first week of the 
two-week period and secondly, between one week and the second week of the 
two-week period. These comparisons can show, for example, whether the re- 
spondents tire during the latter part of a longer »'egistration period: Compari- 
sons between the flrst and second weeks of a two-week period are also possible. 

A further variation of control has after discussion also been worked out' and 
tested. NC (no control) gives the respondent more freedom when registeritjg. 
The difference between NC and the other variations is that registraition has 
taken place during jiMip- week period, as opposed to two one-week or two- 
week periods otherwisl^pCi has been used for both categories of job-holders 
and has been placed during periods with "normal** work loads. NC2 and NCj 
have been used only for the job of school principal, in order to check the 
seasonal variation. NC2 has been placed during a two-week period at the end 
of the school year and NC3 during a two-week period at the start of the school 
vcar. 
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Box } i hcckmg sta^otiiU varution tn tht-iob ni school principal 



(.5 



Si I normal period 
N<.2 end ot school \tar 



N<.j end ot school \ tar ) 

' ^ \ onl\ school principals 

NC^ start ot school \car I 



The rcgii^tration periods for the *;chool principals have been chosen partly 
on the basis. of telephone interviews with the subjects of the experiment them- 
selves when the study was introduced to ihem, ^d partly on the basis of facts 
.presented in the report of the Schtsol Administration Commission (1964). 
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,This commission worked out the wo?k load in terms of time for what was called ^ 
an average headmaster's area, * ^ 

The aim has 1 '^e'n to place the registration periods, with the exception of Ge 
an^G?, during intervals with a **normar^work load. Th^registration period? 
for the tutors were decided with trajob-holders themselves when the study was 
presented. The perk>ds>were of necessity restricted to occasions when student 
teachers were available to be tutored. The teacher training is namely organized 
in such a way that the tutors employed only serve as tutors during certain pe- * 
riods and in the intervals between function only as teachers, wher th y are of nb 
interest for this investigation. This shift between the roles of teacher'and tutor 
can occur during the same working day.. These circumstances explain the rela- 
tively little amount of data that has been collected from the tutors. The way in 
which the observation period.s were placed during tlie school year is shown in 
Box 4. 



Box 4 Ttmctablt for collection of data 



Apr Ma\ Jun Jul Auj» Sep Oct Nov Dec Jan I-tb Mar Apr May Jun Jul Aug Sep 



Prelim. 
invest. 



Stage 1 Stage 2 

Light coptrol , Sirictcontrol 

Cffoup Cm ; O2 Cis (ffoup Cm , (14 



Find of Start 
school of 
year school 
Group ift year 

Ciroup C17 



As shown in Box 4, the collection of data has extended over a period of about 
I 1/2 years, with Stage*> I and 2 placed iji the school year 1969/1970. 
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2.2. Di$iry sheets and instructions 



\ 



The collection '^as b en organized according to a two-stage model. 

The first stage ^ -olIccNon by means of less controlled diaries, in whichj^ 

the respondents .^t.»ter rhcir t*iNks in their own words. The collected material 
then pr^vidcj^he foundation f(?r a categorization which is used for a more strict- 
ly controlled collection of datp. Two-'versions of the less controlled diary type 
have been constructeci. One type (here called NC, no control, see Box 5) has 
only been controlled with respect to the work situation and* the marking of 
time and unccrtaintfj^U) ( — the difficulty aspect). Otherwise the respondent has^ 
been ailowed to asp the space on tKe sheet freely. 



Kipt>rt t!;onf 'nanu') 



Date 
Work tav.k 



Day ot* wtck 

/ 



' The other version (here calicd L, light control, see^ Box 6) can b^said to be 
more controlled, since time limits have been introduced and the space for notes 
f restricted. The sheet also has space for marking personal contact (P) and place 
(PI). , ' ' ' 



ti \ crsinn of cliar\ ^hccT niarkctl I, light 



Date 



' i 





„ Work task 


I' 



























The registrations ct)ncerning uncertainty (U), personal contact (P) and place 
(PI) are made in accordance with special instructions called ^Symbols" (Box 7). 
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Box ' Instructions tor TiIIjuk »> the columns L\^P And PL 

S) mboU ' 
The three columns headed U, P and PI arc to be filled in as follows . 
I' stands for unccrtaintv ' 
I ^ slighth uncertain 

U uncertain ^ ^ 
III - vcr\' uncertain 

The intention is that the leader of the experiment should have some insight into situations 
tn which the job-holder feels somz^uncertatnty about how to tackle the task involved 
Whcn^utinc ta^ks are carried out, the column is left empty 

P stands for personal contacts made in connection with the task 
* 'PI stands for the piaU where the task ts carried out v 
P and PI are to be filjed in as follows* 
School prinqpals .^^^ 
P PI 

A. Secretary , a C,)wn\)Tfice 

B. Caretaker b. Own school 

C. Supervis6ry teacher c Outside own school 
D School nursCA d Home 
K. Teacher * t;. Other 
W Pupil 
G Parents 
H Others, 

y Tutors • 

P PI 
A. Staff ^ own school a Classroom in own school 

U Staff at School of F.ducation b. Schoorof l.ducation 

C Student teacher c Staff room in own school 

D Pupik d. Home 

. F Others 

The concept of uncertainty has been introduced in order to try to get at tasks 
that are important from the training point of view. The^respondents have been 
asked to mark tasks that they find difficult in handling. These "difficult" 
tasks 'should then be taken up in future training. The registrations of place and 
personal contacts are intended to elucidate the imrtfe^ate environment of the 
jobs, makmg it pdssible to map the jobs* pattern of contacts and 'Mocal" mobi- 
lity. The markings of time provide information about the duration of fhe tasks. 
In job analysis which aims at organizational changes, the worl^ is often con- 
centrated on this duration aspect alcjnj, ; 

i The second stage of the self-observation investigation comprises a more 
strictly controlled collection of data based on the exploratory phase. Catego- 
ri7.ation of data from the exjDloratory phase forms the foundation for Stage 2, 
so that the respondents are supplied wKh diary sheets (Box 8) and a schedule 
of categories that has been produced from data from the explorative phase. The 
categories a;e divided into a number of main categories with sub-categories. 
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Box S Version t»t (iuf\ slucfs marked S strict control (groups ^ 4) 



Report from (name) 








Date 


Day*of week 




Tjmc 


Work task 


V 


P 


PI 


Time 


\\ ork t.isk 


U 


P 


PI 


0 










ino / 










07(H) 










120(k 











Using symbols (see Box 7) arid numbers:- Roman &>r mam category (see Boxes. 
9 and 10) and Arabic for sub-category (examples are given in the original 
report), the respondents are to fill in work tasks in accordance with the 
_sch£dule.^_Otherwise the columns for time, personal contacts and place are 
filled m in the same way as with light control. There is onr small difference in 
the time markings. The shortest interval of time used during the exploratory 
phase was five minutes. This interval has been taken as the unit used during 
the second phase. ^ , 

2.3. Subjects of experiment * ^ 

2.3. L; Poputattons 

By school princ>|5als the project means headmaster/mistresses and directors 
o^studies, w1io have held their piSiMs for at least one whole year and who are still 
in service (but not including regional headmasters or directors of education)* 
By tutor is meant in the project both teachers with long-term appointments 
(teachers at experimental and demonstration schools, appointed for six years, 
and tutors appointed for periods of three or one year(s), and other teachers who 
are called on more sporadically tcj^act as tutors in the teacher training and who ^ 
are serving as tutqrs at the time of the collection of data The same stipulation 
applies for both categories, howevef, that they should h? ;2 functioned as tutors 
regularly for at least two years and that they during this time should each term 
have acted as tutor for student teachers doing their term of practice teaching or 
have been tutors for at least two practice periods (series). The self-observation 
study has only worked wuh information from tutors a^ the ScBbols'of Educa- 
tion m Stockholm, Gothenburg, Malmo, Umea and Mnkoping, which are 
the largest of the Schools of Education in Sweden. 

2.3.2. Principles of selection 

The respondents Were selected by means of a randon's stratified sampling of* 
school principals from the population of school principals in five Swedish , 
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counties. The reasons tor using these particular strata are given in Alchamminr 
(1969). For tutors the same process was used to obtain a sample from the pop- 
ulation of tutors at the six large Schools Education in the country. The strata 
used in the sclf-observation study are for both jobs identical with strata used in 
the interview study (Gestrelius, 19*72 a). 

2.3.3. S umber of suh/tcts m the expenmeni 

In accordance with the model described earlief, the responde!&ts were divided 
into groups of ten. This number was thought to be reasonable,* considering the 
number of days registered and the consequent coding work put in relation with 
time, financial and personnel resources. A total of 70 school principals (42 
Jveadmastcrs and 28 directors of studies) and 50 tutors were selected. 

2.3.4. Introductory conversations 

When the revfiondents had been selected, the leader of the experiment contacted 
each of them by telephoru; in 6rder t6 give them information and introduce 
them to the stud\ . On this occasion he explained the purpose of the investiga- 
tion and asked them to participate. Certain practical^ details concerning the 
registrat s and the timetable for them were glso discussed. A time and address 
for sending the written instructions and the diary sheets were agreed upon.. 
These telephone contacts were relatively time-consuming, especially tliose in- 
volving the tutors, who were only available at home in the evenings. All the 
same this personal contact was considered absolutely necessary for the success- 
ful execution ()f the studv. An explanation of Project B's view of the job as 
something separate from the )ob-holder (Linton, 1936) was presented during 
the telephone conversation. This insistence that the investigation concerned 
the joh and not the job-holder himself may possibly have served to diminish the 
non-response. In this initial introduction the importance of making the registra- 
tions as close as possible to the work situations was pointed out and the impli- 
C'U»nns of the situation concept and the difficulty aspect, the U registrations, 
were explained. Written instructions and diary sheets were sent out in good 
time before the start of the registration periods. 

2.3.5. \nn-re^pon^e 

(^f the 120 subjects selected for the experiment, three (one school principal 
anJ two tutorsj refused to participate. In each case the reason given was that 
the\ did not have time for any extra work because of their present heavy work- 
loads. Three new ubjects were selected and promised to participate. Another 
kind of non-response occurred with respondents who, despite their promise to 

^ • " /* 
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take part, did not earn out the registrations.. Of the 7() school principals, 67 
completed the experiment. The rcas<)ns given for the non- response were in 
two cases illness and in the third organizational changes, which caused unfore- 
seen extra work during the time when data were collected. Of the 5H tutors, 48 
completed the registrations. Both cases of non-response were said to be the 
result of illness. A few respondents did not send in the material within the pre- 
scribed time, but after reminders the registrations were received. 

Since none of the twelve groups have a lowa-r response frequency than 9 (of 
10 asked), it was decided to reduce each group to 9 at random. Henceforth the 
account presents results from 63 school principals (divided into 7 groups) and 
45 tutors {divul<^ into 5 groups). 
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3. Content analysis 



For the systemati/ation of the data collected, the technic} ue used has largely 
been that which is u ually called contet|t analysis (Holsti, 1968). 

3*1* Reduction to units 

The so-called natural unit (Medley & Mitzel, 1965) which has been used in 
reducing the written material of the self-observation study is identical with the 
unit that has been used in the interview study.. The material is broken down into 
single sentences (situations) following certain rul|:s^(se?G^relius, 1970 b, p. 62). 

There are tibvious atlvantages in transfKXffing both interview material and 
self-observation material in the same way; since it creates many opportunities 
for comparison. 

3.2. Construction of categorization patterns 

The situations that had been analysed out of the phases with no or only light 
control were used in the construction of categorization patterns that preceded 
the strictly controlled phase. These unifs were registered on cards and con^sted 
of 3488 situations for the school principals and 1886^situations for the tutors.. 
The large difference between the number of situations for the two jobs is ex- 
plained by the fact that the tutors only function as teacher trainers during part 
of their working time.. The main purpose of the category schedule has been to 
make it possible to continue a controlled collection of data. ITie^attern should- 
provide a good survey of the situations and facilitate discussioo^of them., It 
should be noted that the categorization patterns in the self-observation investi- 
gation were placed directly in the hands of the respondents during th^ con- 
tr(>llcd phase, ft is only to be expected that such patterns must partly differ fn 
construction from patterns used solely by the researcher for calculation^ and 
reports. \ 
Variour* considerations led to the following categories. \ 
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^ov 9 Schcduk t4!cg(»rics for sthoul pnntipak 



cMam cattgorics 



No ot sub-catcgorio 



1 


t)wn teaching 




4 


li 


Pupils 




2^ 


n\ 


Tdachtrs 




18 


IV 


Parents 




20 


V 


Ancillary staff 




-r 


VI 


Conferences 




P 


VII 


Aulhorilics 




9 


vin 


Planning 




22 


fX 


()fricc work 




13 


X 


Purchases Budget 




'Zl 


X! 


Premises. Buildi^s 




!6 



The pattern can be said to have two dimensions, in that categories II — VII 
represent a contact dimension and categories I, VIII-^XI a content dimension. 
The special registration of persons contacted carried out by the subjects of the 
experiment becomes superfluous in some cases, but can nevertheless in 
others serve as a means of acqifiring further information. 



Bux to. Schedule of categories for tutors. 
Mam categories 



I 

!I 
III 
IV 

V 
VI 



Intrf)duction 
Planning 
IX'monstration 
l^istcnmg m 
Analysis 

Pcrscmal contacts 



\o 'of sub categories 
24 
26 
1^ 
10 
30 
24 



The pattern can be said to illustrate the aspects that occur in all tutoring of a 
longer pr shorter duration. \X'hat was said previously concerning the registra- 
tion of persons contacted als<) applies here, particularly as a special category '(VI) 
has been constructed. 



3.3. Soriing the units into the categorization patterns 



\ 



The third^phase of the content analysis as described here involves placing the 
units obtaincd'by analysis from the uncontrolled and lightly controlled phases 
m the patterns constructed. This work has been earned out by the job-holders 
who participated in the construction of the patterns. The method of procedure 
used in placing the units in the self-observation study has been open ca/e^on^a- 
im^ which m)eans that the assessor has the entire pattern in front of him. All the 
basfc clement*^ could be fitted into the system. Many synonomous situations 
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have been found in the material from both school principals and tutors. Thus^ to 
take an example, the units **working with questions concerning the time 
table*\ "being occupied with work on the timetablc*\ **attendmg to work' on 
the timetable** have been placed in category VIII :9 in the school principal 
pattern (working on questions concerning the timetable). Assessors who were 
completely unacquainted with the various sub categories have checked the ^ 
wa> in which the basic units have been sorted into the two patterns. 

The subjects themselves sorted the units in the strictly controlled phase* by 
marking with .symbols. Thus if a school principal has marked the diar\' sheet 
Vni:9» he (she) has been working on somethmg connected with the timetable, 
in order to check whether the categorization patterns covered every eventuality, 
each main categor>' has as its sub category *'othcrs*\ Comments on this cat- 
egory have been asked for. On the same occasion the subjects wOre also asked to 
make other comments on the study. Comments from the respondents were also 
noted during the contact made by telephone in the introductory phase and in a 
simple written questionnaire (sec section 4). All these comments have been ana- 
^ lysed and are taken up below (see section 5). i 
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4. A reltability check by means of a questionnaire 



A check was made by means of a simple questionnaire, which was answered by 
104 (61 school principals and^43 tutors) of the 108 subjects (63 school princi- 
pals and 45 tutors). * 

The distribution of the answers to the questionnaire are given below for all 
the respondents. - 

Question 1 . When, in relation to the work situation, did you make the registra- 
tions on the diary sheets? 

' . " No. of answers 

Immcdwuch ^ 52 . 50.0 

Ai the end nt the dA\ 43 41.3 

\ficr a few da\ s . , 3 4.8 

At the tnd of ihc week .: ^ 2.^ 

At the end of the period 1 1.0 

Question 2. How time'Constmin^ were the registrations? 

No. of answers 

Rather link 53 * 60.6 

Ver\ * V) 34.6 

|-ar i(i<) much S 4*8 ' 

The distribution of the an«<wcrs with 60.6" ^ «n alternative 1 is surprising, 
considering that those taking part in the preliminary experiment pointed out 
that self-observation demafiidcd a lot of work.. The school principals find, the 
registrations more time-consuming than the tutors. (Cf. the double role of the 
tutors as both teacher and tutor.) ^ \^ ^ 

Question 3. -VC'hat is your opinion on i\\Qjenjith of the period} 

\(^ ol .mvwerv 

Shtmld ha\e been sh«)rt(.r 6.7 

justni'.ht nr? 

('ould h.ue been l»)nger 10 0 6 
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QucstKjjn 4. Were the registrations of an\ mf to vow (e.g. making you more 
observant of details in \our j^bj? 

Nf»nc .V» 34.6 

N>nK " ^ ^^.H 

A lot .... - 10 

Question 3. What do you feel about parnapaftn^ m research of this kind? 

Nio (>fansw;,rs *\j 

Meaningful \ 4S 43.3 

Participate ou^ of lo\.iU\ S"^ =>4.8 

Meaningless 2 !/) 

Question 6. W hat do \ou think of the reliabihh of the registrations you have 
made ? 

No of answers *'„ 

Ver\ good 32 "^O 8 

(ioud , 68 6S 4 

! ,es«; gc)od . . 4 3.8 

Questfon 7. Other comments (when applicable). 

Answers to question 7 were received from 35 (33.7*^^) respondents. An account 
is given in the next section of the comments, together with otlier points of view 
concerning the investigation expressed by the respondents. 

The answer to questions 3 6 give the impression that the length of the 
observation period has been felt to^be adequate, that the subjects have often 
become more observant of details in their own jobs, that they take a relatively 
positive view of participating in research of this kind and that they. consider 
their registrations to be reliable.. 
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5. Comments from the respondems 



5.1. School principals 

Characteristic features of all supervisory jobs are multiple duties, abrupt 
changes and heavy work loads (Wirdenius, 1961), This statement is backed up 
on several occasions in the comments made by the school principals. A simple 
systematization of the comments has been carried out in order to obtain a broad 
idea of the content, thus making it easier to give an account of them. A large 
number of the comments illuminate the heavy work load and consequent lack 
of time with which the job-holders feel burdened. At the same time there is a 
general willingness to carry out total registratioii, though with the admission 
that an occasional work situation can disappear because of abrupt changes in the 
job. Some of the comments touch upon factors of wlych the project leaders were 
aware, such as the local nature of certain situations and the seasonal variations in 
the job. The hope is also expressed that the investigation will show results in the 
form of organizational improvements, e.g. changes in the compulsory number 
of teaching hot'rs for prii\cipals. Comments have been made by 42 school 
principals. 

5.2. Tutors 

Comments regarding lack of time have also been made by the tutors. Further, 
It was considered difficult to register the time required for certain sub-catego- 
ries. Hopes were expressed that the investigation would lead to organizational 
improvements for the job-holders, so that, for example, one should not need to 
act as tutor at a school wliere one did not teach. The generaPidea of ihe investi- 
gation w^as thought to be good and the tutors wished to be informed of the re- 
sults. The seasonal variation was criticised, in that different studenjt teachers de- 
manded differing^mounts of work. Comments were received from 16 tutors. 
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6. 'Results 
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6.1. Job descriptions 

It IS possible that \vhen the mctliod comparisons described later are m'ade» the 
total picture of the jobs is lost. Since the collected material has been systematized 
in the same way, irrespective of the method of collection^ summaries are given 
below based on data collected from all the respondents in each category of job- 
holder. Analyses of main categories, sub-categories, personal contact registra- 
tions, place registrations and uncertainty registrations mean that the data must 
be examined in more detail. Analyses of frequency and time for the main and sub 
categories provide insight into the structure of the jobs. The analysis of per- 
sonal contacts and places reveals something of the immediate environment of 
the jobs. Since the ultimate goal of Project B is to provide a foundation for fu- 
ture training of the groups of job-holders investigated, it has been decided that 
a rather comprehensive analysis of the uncertainty registrations should be of 
interest. It is reasonable to assume that such tasks as are felt by the job-holders 
to be difficult ought to be included in any planned training. 

6.1.1, The job of school principal 

Sixty-three people have participated as subjects in the school principal study. 
The job description is based on data obtained from them. 

The N Figure, which is 81 for variables 1-25 and 54 for variables 26 38, 
has been introduced in order to rnake comparisons a,s in the other reports. 
(The variables 1 25 were registered by all 63 of the school prV»cipals» of whom 
.18 worked for two two-week periods, whereby N 81. The Variables 26 -38 
were registered by 36 tutors, of whom 18 worked in two two-week periods, 
whereby N - 54.) The variable group t 3 comprises the uncertainty registra- 
tions (Box 7), 4 14 the main categories in the category schedule (Box 9) with 
ftttquency calculations* 1 5 25 the same main categories with timc-consuroption 
calculations, 26 33 personal contacts and 34 38 place registrations (Box 7). 

For reasons of space, the only exampk given here is of the results from a va- 
riable group which is thought \o be of particular interest. ; 
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iahiel Ntaincaugoriis I \ I in thi |nh ot Nchtjol principal ^^afl^tl)k^ 4 14)' l-rc^utncv (N Hlj 
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Own teaching 




14 98 


9 85 "* / 






Pupils 




Sl>8 


-.47 




6 


I cachcf N 




18 


1 ^ 96 






Parents 




^IS 


S.27 




8 


\nci)Urv Ntaft 




2.48 








C^onfcrtfittN 




14 


7 A A 
' 00 


* * 


111 


Authorif tc^ 




> ON 


? 




1 1 
1 1 


P I a n n I n ^j"*>«.«.„^^_^^^^^ 










12 


Office wt)rk 




22 77 


16 HI 




n. 


PurcluNCN. Budget 




7.12 






14 


Premises, lUitldtnj 




2 U 


2 S3 








rn 


arithmetic mean 










s 


standard dev iatM>n 










\ 


number of subjects 







The most frequent tasks are office work and work involvinji^ teachers, while 
prohldnis concerrlmg premises and buildings are, together with cooperating 
with ancillary staffs less frequent. 

DespfVe the fact that the job description is based on relatively few respondents 
and the registrations only carried out during certain periods of the' school 
\car, it can nevertheless provide an interesting picture of the school principal's 
job. On an avi cage respondents have registrations for about 8 hours of the day. 
A multitude of different tasks, often of short duration, arc included in the job. 

The job holder often lands in worrying situations as a result of confrontations 
in various contexts with different personnel categories at the sch{>ol and a gen- 
eral heavy burden of work*. Well-planned training shrould provide a good* 
preparation for a job that is so difficult to handle. 
I 

6. 1 .2. I h(^ /oh of tu}or 

EWty-fivc people have participated as subjects in*the tutor study. The job de- 
scription IS based on data obtained from them. 

The figures are calculated in the same way as in the school principal study. 
Vanabk- groups 1 3 comprise the uncertainty registrations (Box J), 4 9 the 
main categ€)ries in the category schedule (Box lOj with frequencies calculations, 
in 15 the same main categories with time-consumption calculations, 16 21 
personal contacts and 22 Ih place registrations (Box 7). , 

In the same way as for the school principal job, only T!ne example .of the results 
IS given (Table 2). ^ ^ 

/ 
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^* Mam t.it\.)'or}<^ \'| in the. |(>b ot tutor (variables 4 I rc^ucncj (N 63). 



Varubic , m s 

4. Introduction ^ 5 M 

5 Planntn>? . • -P 6(» H ""6 , 

6 Dcmonstra;u)n . t 8 54 
? Listening m - ^ ^ " 14 68 11,31 
H AnahMN / IS 33 * 12 P 
9. Prrsonal contacts 'V ^ 

, ^ ' - ------ 

Not unexpcctediv, the tutors' mc^st '>ne''ous tasks are planning, anl1Iyst^ and 
hncning to the student teachers' lessc^ns.^ 

Like the corresponding description for school principal^, the job description 
for tutors is b^sed on a limited number of respondents and the registrations have 
onlv been carried out during certain periods. It has been decided, however, 
that it can be of interest to give a broad view of the activities that are part of the 
job, based on the collected data. On an average ihe respondents have ref*istra- 
tions for approximately 3 1/2 hours per day. v 

The planning (^f lessons, both his own and those of the student teachers, 
demands ^1 great cjeal of the tauter. One delicate part ^f the work is that which in- 
volves evaluating ^e teadnng of the student teachers. Thejob can also in- 
clude purely welfare elenients. What has been said above argues a need for a 
somewhat more thorough training of tutors than is given at present. Training 
for lecturers in methodology and tutors could hav^ one section in common for 
them, followed by specialised training. A model of this type would provide a 
common franle of reference f*«r the two categories of teacher trainers. G^strelius 
(1971^ presents job descriptioiy for teacher trainers based on data collected by 
meahs of intervitfwr.. 
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6.2.^Comparisons between degrees of control and thq length of the obser- • 
vation periods in two-factorial cjesi^ns * 

Kesijts are given first from three conipariscins for the jobs of both school prin- 
cipals and tutors. The first two for each job respectively have been carried out 
as pxc| factorial experiments with independent random samples^ The two factors 
are fixed and manipulative. The n fii^ures are m each case 9. Factor A, the degree 
of control, which is of primary interest, has two levels : a\, light contn^l and a2, 
strict control. Factcjr B, the length and relative order o( the observation^ 
period'^, '.:'s the levels bi a^d b2. For each comparison an account is given of tb 
contents of the levels bi and b2. 7'he number W degrees of freedor% is 1 fo,r A, 
acccffding to formula (p 1 ), 1 for B according to (q 1 ), t^for AB according jo 
(p 1)(M Ij^nd 32 **or error according to (pq(n 1)]. The level of significance 
has been placed at 0.f)5. The critical F vilue for 1 and 32 Q^-grees of ^-Ijdom is 
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4.15. Inconncction with the tables. presented, there is some discussion of both 
significafit F ratios and F ratios that without being significaiit are > 1 . The tend- 
ency towards ai, aa and bi, hz respectively that the different values have can 
possibly provi'de a basis for recomtneiidations concerning the variations used. 
Interaction effects cio not occur to such an extent that they jeopardize the inter- 
pretation of the main effects. No attempts have been made to mierpret the in- 
teraction effects that d^ exist. ^ 
The last two comparisons for ihc* respective jobs have bcei) designed as pxq 
/faci^^rial experiments with repeated measurement in B. Otherwise the same con- 
ditions as before i>pply. The nuipbcrof degrees of freedom are for I, indivi- 
dualstuMthin the group, 16 according to the^ formula p(n - 1), and for I B 16 ac- 
cording to p(q«~ l)(n - 1). The critical value for the chosen level of significance 
(0.05) is for 1 and 16 degrees of freedom 4,49. 

For reasons of space, exarpples of )iow the account of the two-factorial compar- 
isons lias been presented ate given only for variables 4 -14 in the school prin- 
cipal material and for variables 4—9 in the tutor material. 



T<jh/e i School principals V ration for diffcrcni dcj^rccs^ of control, different lengths of 
observation periods and interaction effects in th^ mam categories i Xi (variable groups 4 14).' 
{•rcquencv * 



Va ruble 

4. ,()v^n te^^ching 

5 Pupils 
'6 Teachers 
Parents 

8 Apcillarv staff 
•9. Conferences 
10 Authorities 

11. rUnnin^ ^ 

12, O0"ke v^ork 
^'l^urchascs. Budget 

14 Premises Buildings 

Significance at 0.(»S !c\ el ** Significance at n.Ol k vel 

Variables 11 and 12 show significant values in the direction a^, strict contr.ol, 
in the three other variables, which have the value > 1, the result points in 
the same direction. One significance in factor B has the 4jrection bi ont week, 
.variable 6, The five non-significant values show the same tendency. 
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Source of vAriAUnn 




A 




AB 


14 M'* 


- 1 


• 1 


I T 


- I 


^" \ 




7 8()*' 
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1 


1 M 
' 1 


' 1 


<, 1 


2,24 


- 1 
1 



lahk 4. Tutors. \ ratios tor « I it term! tUgrcts ot control, dittLrtnt kngth ot' the observation 
periods and interaction cttccts m the main (.atC)»orits I VI (variable group 4 '^). ! r ^u^ncy 

4, Variable 

4 Introduction ^ 

5. Planning ♦ 
6 Dcnn»nstratU)n 

I^stenin^n* 
8. Anal\sis 
*) Tvrsonal contacts 

In factor A the variables 4» 6 and 9 show significant values in the direction 
a2 and variable 5 gives the same tendency. In factor B variable 6 has a signifi- 
cant value in the direction bi and variable 7 points in the same direction, while 
variable 9 goes in ^e direction of ba, the first week of a two-week period. 

liibl^ ^ School principals Summar\ of F ratios for dl three conipariMms with a t\s'o- factorial 
design 

, Directum No ot p <H No ofp < <>5 ^ No of !• >- 1 Total 

I XX () " 11 " I? 

i: ^ ^ 0 . ^% 48 

A -- ~ 

Level a2, strict control^ thus provides more information about the job than ai, 
light control. 

A summary of the three tutor comparisons is given in the same way as for the 
school principal job. 

/ahU 6. Tutors bammarv of I' ratios f(jr all three comparisons with a tu-o factorial design 



Direction • No of p< 01 No(jfp<,()5 N<k ot I" > 1 Tot,^l 

ar ^ 2. " 1 :^ , 6 ' 

\ & 

Strict control, a2, is more effective than ai, light control. The school principal 
comparisons give the same re«jult<^.. 

6.3* Comparisdns between degrees of control and between seasons for the 
job of school principal in one-factorial designs & 

In addition to the previous comparisons, carried out by njeans of a 2.^ 2 fac- 
torif! design, three comparisons have been made for school principals and tu- 
tors respectively with one-factorial designs. A furtfeer comparison using the 
same model has been carried out, in order to check the seasonal variation of the 
school principal )ob. This latter check has no equivalent for the job of tutor. 
For the first-named comparisons, factor A has three levels: ai, Ifght control. 
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a2» Sitnct control and a^, no control. For the comparison of seasonal variations, 
factor A, seasonal variation, has three levels: ai, normal, aa, end of term and a3, 
beginning of term. 

The number of individuals per level is 9 in each compariion and the number 
ot degrees of freedom is 2 for A and 24 for the error. The critical F value for 2 
and 24 degrees of freedom is 3.40 for the chosen level, of significance (0.05). 
In the first-named comparisons, levefas is not wholly comparable with the levels 
ai and,a2* Level aa consists of data collected during a continuous registration 
period, while levels ai and zz have been obtained by combinations (see the 2 y 2 
models) of registrations made during different periods, it has been decided that 
it is of interest to carry out the comparisons all the same, in the check of seasonal 
variations in the |ob of school principal, the degree of control in all three levels 
has been "no dontrol". The number of dependent variables is 25 for the school 
principals and 15 for the tutors. Person and place valuables are namely missing 
from the one-factorial designs, since the variation **no control" does not take 
up these possible registrations. ^ 

For reasons of space, examples of the reported comparisons in the one-fac- 
torial comparisons are presented below only for variables 4 ~ 14 in the school 
principal material and for variables 4 9 in. the tutor material. 

c 

IchU^ School pnncjpaU. V ratios for^luTctcnt degrees of control"^ the mam categories i Xf 
(variable gr/)Ups 4 14) * Frequency 



Variable 


Source of variation 


4^ Own teaching 


1.09 


5. Pupils 


< I 


6. Teacher*' 


1 74 


7 parents 


1.03 


8 Ancillarv statT 


<^ 1 


(.onle rentes 


<.l 


10 \uthoruies 


1 27 


11. Planning 


171 


12 Office work 


6 18** 


n Purchases Hudgtt 


<- \ 


i4. Premises Buildings 


< 1 



Variable 12 shows significance in the direction of aa, strict control, and the 
other variables with F^ 1 foiiow this tendency. 

In the same way as for the scF ool principal job, only one ex^»mplc of the results 
for the tutors is presented. 
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Tahlt . Tutors I Uttos l<»r Jiiitrent decrees <>t* control in the mam categories I V! (j'arublt 
group 4 - 9) ; Frcqucnc \L 

Variable Source of variation 

4 Introduction 

5 Pianning 

6 Demon^tratum 
7. Ltstcning'in 
8 Ana!yst«i 
0 Personal contacts 

Variable 4 shows significant value in the direction a2, strict control, and 
variable 9 has the same tendency. 

TahU 9 Sch<w>1 principals- Summary of F ratios for all three comparisons of control levels. . 



Dirccfion Ntv of p < .01 No of p < (»5 No. of l>\ Total 

ai " " 2 6 8~ 

A a2 2 ' ^ 25 30 

33 ^ I ■ 4 8 



The differences between the levels are small. As before, strict control, a2, seems 
to obtain somewhat more information. No control, a3, appears to be preferable 
to ai, light control. 

fakU to Summar\ of V ratJos for the comparison of seasonal variations in t^c school principal 
fob, ^ 



Dirc'ction No. ofp-" 01 No of p < 05 No of I > 1 Total 

a,™ 1 , . ^ --^ - 

\ a2 2 2 

a3 1 • I 2 4 



'Two significances and two tendencies point in the direction of aj,'the beginning 
of th^ school year. One significance gives values in the direction of ai, normal 
period, while two tenden^s go in the direction of 32, the end of the school* year.. 
The comparison reveals extremely litde seasoiVftl variation. Not unexpectedly, 
the heaviest work load is to be found in a3, the beginning of the school year.. 
The slight difference between the levels can be interpreted as showing that the 
school principals plan their wSrS; well and In that way obtain a more even 
spread of work over the^hool year. Other interpretations are that, as a result 
of a heavy work load, the respondents have neglected the registrations during 
the end of the school year, a2, and the beginning of the school year, a^, thus 
making the periods more even in the final results, 6r that the seasonal variations 
variations are not in fact so great. Self -observation is possibly not the right 
method for checking seasonal variiations., 

32 - 
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! able ff 'lutof^ . Suinin.u\ ati' ratios h>raU compjnsorkiotttjntrol levels. 

Direction No of p < 0 01 No of p < 0 05 

at 

A a». 1 1 

i^ 

The difference between the tendencies »s small. Strict control, a2, has as before 
proved to give some more information. The tendencies for ai, light control^ and 
a3, no control, produce the same results as the schofol principal comparisons. 

6*fl. Discussion of comparisons 

The relatively small differences that have been found in the different compari- 
sons appear nevertheless to point in certain definite directions. Dahllof (1967) 
and iNiarklund i\96S) are among those who have pointed out in their investi- 
gations that not only significances but also the frequency of tendencies should 
be taken into consideration. The strict control by means of a categorization 
schedule has proved to provide wore informatton about the jobs in the form of 
more situations than the lighter forms of control, provided that the category 
pattern covers every eventuality. This result applies to both the two-factor- 
ial and the one-factorial designs. The respondents obviously find it easier jo 
describe their jobs if they are given some help, reminded of the activities they 
iire octupied with ev^ry day. It is then very important that a category schedule 
is constructed with extensive coverage. Individual experts should not be al- 
lowed to construct the categorization pattern. Dat» from a large number of 
experienced job-holders provide a broader basis for the composition of such 
a schedule. The difference between the two lighter types of control is negligible. 
It would be most practical to be able to use a registration form with no restric- 
tions worth mentioning for the respondent. Such a form, diary sheets, could be 
-given roughly^the same design as the model "no control" had in the present 
investigation. 

The length of the registration periods indicates a ten4ency towards using the 
shorter version (table 4). This indication is plainer for the job of school principal 
i[examples are given in.thc original report). The result can be explained by the 
the fact that the school principals made considerably more registrations than the 
tutors and thus had mofe reason for tiring. The tutors^ after all, function only 
partly in the role of tutor and carry out normal teaching during the rest of the 
period. One possibility would be to use the shorter period, one week, and in- 
stead place It on several different occasions. ^ 

A combination of self-observation and interview methods in job analysis 
could be organized in such ^ way that self-observation was used in an initial 
exploratory phase. From the data collected thcn,"an interview schedule could 
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be constructed, which could then be u^ed in a more cooirollcd phase.. The ad- 
vantage with a procedure of this type is that one can utilize the flexibility in the 
interview method. Another. conceivable strategy would be to start with ex- 
plorative interviews and create a foundation for a category schedule, which 
could then be used in a controlled phase with self-observation as the method 
of collecting data. If, as often happens, one uses considerably more respondents 
in the controttGiUphase than in the explorative one, the model suggested last 
offers important financial advantages. ^ - s 

The comparisons that have been made between corresponding variables for 
frequency and time produce the result that these types of variable show a simi- 
lar effect. In practice, this could mean that one confines oneself to obtaining 
information about frequencies, if one does not wish to burden the respondents 
with the marking of times.. This naturally means that one misses important in- 
formation, but at the same time there would be gains in motivation. The sub- 
jects of the experiment would possibly be more willing to participate if the work 
involved in. registration were reduced. 

The above discussion of methods for collecting data and different ways of 
using meftiods for job analysis within^ the school sector ought also to be appli- 
cable in analyses of executive and supervisory jobs in other sectors of society.. 



7. Summary 



The objective t)f the investigation, which is part of the project "Job analysis as 
a basis for training and further education in the school sector: school principals, 
lecturerers in methodology and tutors" (Vrojcct B), has been to (est self-obser- 
vation as a method of collecting.data in two of the jobs included in Project B, 
school principals and tutors.. The investigation has also oimed at prodMcing 
surveys, job descriptions, of the two jobs, based on data collected by means 
of self-observation. 

F{xperiments have been carried out with different forms of self-observation. 
The (kgrct of control, that is the freedom given to the respondents when reg- 
istering, has been varied and also the length of the observation periods. 63 
school principals and 45 tutors from all over the country' took paft in the 
study, which wa> mainly carried out during the school year 1969/70. The job- 
holders were divided into groups and the effect of the different variations was 
measured by means (Tf frequency and timc;Consumption analyses (Box 11). 

ihx it Summarv of procedure of investigation 



Methods used in 
collection of data 



Degrees of Control 

I ength and relaMvc order 
of the observation periods 



jabs 



Schfud 


Tutors 


principals 





'Terms and i^uanthics 
in )ob descriptions and 
method comparisons 

Unccrtaintv registrations 

Pret^uercy of duties 
Time consumption for tasks 
Personal contact registrations 
Place registrations 



One of the techniques used m processing the collected data has been that 
•usually called contetit analysis. Important ^teps in this analysis are reduction 
to units, construction of categorization patte/ns and sorting the units into the 
categorization patterns. 

Reliability checks have been carried out on a number uf critical points in the 
investigation. Comments have been collected from the respondents and are re- 
ported in a separate chapter. 

The strict control has proved to provide mor^ information than the lighter 
forms of control. Shorter registration periods hav^ given better results than 
longer ones. 
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Part II. Teachers in labor market training 



t. Introduction 

The method used in collecting the data is a variation of the technique de- 
scribed in Part I., 

The method has been used to map the problem^ that teachers engaged in labor 
market training (I MT) are faced with in their job. This kind of problem inven- 
tory could form one of the bases for planning basic training of future LMT 
teachers and further training for those already in service. 

LMT is a form of vocational adult education which is arranged as required 
with regard to national and local employment policies and which thereby be- 
comes an important instrument in labor market policy. LMT has a two-fold 
purpose: to ease the situation of the unemployed, handicapped etc. by giving 
them training, and to ensure that industry has a source of trained labor. At 
present this form of training is being given at approximately 50 training centers 
in Sweden. Among the specific features of LMT are that a relatively large num- 
ber of the ti'ainees are handicapped''(approx. 30%), while 15% are immigrants, 
and that a system of continuous intake of trainees is applied. LMT should be 
seen as part of the educational system as a whole and not as a limjted training 
institution. The marked similarities between LMT and the vocational training" 
given in the upper secondary school should be kept in mind >vhen discussing, 
for example, the teaching qualifications jequired for the two school forms. 

So far the training of teachers working in LMT has not been based on em- 
pirically collected data concerning the special problems that can exist in LMT 
compared to the upper secondary school. .The objective of this study is to make 
an inventory of problems of the type mentioned above.. 
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2. Self-observation and follow-up Interview i 



2.1. Centers for labor market training in Malmohus county 

In Malmohus county there are three I.MT centers: Malmo, Helsmgborg and 
Furulund. Statistics obtained from the National Board of Education aboijt the 
courses offered, the students and teachers at the LMT centers can provide a 
starting-point for comparisons between the centers studied and the others 
(Box 13). 
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The division into branches of employment in Box 13 was made in accordance 
with the Nordic cla'ssification of employment, with the exception of nurhber 10, 
which was coded by the Labor Market Board.. As can be seen in Box 13, Malmo- 
hus county has courses withm the branches of employment which have most 
trainees in the rest of the country. 

2.2. Diary and nterview 

The first phase in the study consisted of a sclf-observation (diarvj study, with 
a subsequent follow-up interview. 16 randomly sampled teachers from the thr^c 
LMT centers in Malmohus county participated as subjects in the experiment. 
The sampling was done in such a way that all the teaching areas within each 
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center were represented. Owing to the organization of the three centers, 6 
subjects were taken from Malmo and 5 each from Furulund and Helsirtgborg.^ 
As was pointeS^jut in I, self-observation involves a lot^jf work for those 
participating. In order to reduce the demands made on the subjects, a type of 
critical incident technKjuc (Flanagan, 194y, a, b,; 1954; Jensen, 1951; 
Wirdenius, 1968) has been used in this investigajion. At an introductory confer- 
^ence, the subjects -were given a file containing brief written instructions 
(Box 14). • ^ V 

Bos 14 I nsr ruction for drary cntncs. f 

!. Write ^iown uhat >ou found mt)st difficult in vuur job toda>. Give a brief 
description ot the situ4non(s) 

2 You sh(^ld prefcrAblv note several situations the s^imc day. Write down at least one 
each da> 

3 If vou describe several situations for the same day, number them 

In addition to the instructions mentioned above, the file contained 36,lined 
sheets with spaces for noting the day*and date, but otherwise blank. The sheets 
were of different colors to indicate the different weeks. On the outside of the 
file, there was space for noting the^name of the center, subject code and name 
of respondent The diary was to be kept for six weeks, in order to provide a re- 
latively broad coverage of the term. 

In addition to the written instructions, a few further directives were given at 
the conferef^ce. The subjects of the experiment were to inform the leader of the 
exjperiment' if he/she was unable to participate. If anyone was forced to miss a 
day or two because of illness or leave of absence, situations were registered 
for a corresponding, number of days aft<:r the end of the ordinary period. If more 
space w*as required .for registration, the back of the diary sheets were used. 
The respondents were urged not to make very general or trivial registrations, 
such as **held a lesson" or **low temperature in classrooms". The descriptions 
of the situations should be more detailed and be more directly connected vt^ith 
the job of the individual. The respondents should not repeat themselves word 
fojr word in descriptions, but variations could l>e accepted. In order to avoid 
external influence, the subjects should not discuss the registrations among 
themselves during the period of the investigation. The subjects were asked to 
register at the' fcnd of each working day and to keep the file at their place 6f 
employment. 

Preliminary times were arranged for the follow-up interviews and the 
subjects were given the address and telephone number of the leader of the ex-, 
.periment in case they should have any queries later. A fee of 100 Swedish 
crowns was promised. This fee was to l>e paid out in person when the files with 
the registrations were handed over to the leader. The previously arranged 
follow-up interview was to be held on the same occasion. 
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At the follow up interview, each respondent was asked to answer six ques-- 
tions (Box 15). 

Box IS Qucstion% at foilow-up interview 

1 a Have you registered dailv tir afterwards^ . 

b \X'a»» the rcgibtration |>cru)d t<x> short, jusi |*ii»ht or too long? 

c. Did sou need to "con^ruct*' </////<«// sttuationsr* / 

2. Do you think the difficuhies \ou have noted >n the file provide a good pictur* 
• of the dtjfuulttes in vour job^ 

3. Can >ou state further difficult situations irt addition to those noted m the fdc-^ 

4 Can you imagine difficult situations that have not occurred but that could occur? 

5 Can you give examples of difficult situations that will arise in the future 
(conMdering the developments within LMT)*" 

6 Can you give cxarj^ples of difjicult situations that you have not experienced 
\ourself but that other LMT teachers have experienced-* 

The diary investigation produced reports on 456 difficult tasks and the follow- 
up interviews 141^(Box 12). 



2*3* Oategof izatton of situations 

The systemati/atioti of the 597 difficult tasks was carried out by means of the 
technique that, is usually called content analysis (Holsti, 1968), (Box 16). 

Box 16, Steps in content analysis 



i. Reduction to umts (sfngic sentences) ^ 
2 CAm^\T\xQi\ox\ cateiiprt:^iitton l^'itterH. 
3. Sorting, units into categorization pattern 

The units (Medley & Mitzel, 1963) consisted of the exact wordings of the sub- 
jects and both the construction t>f the category schedule and the sorting of the 
units into the ^cTiedule have been carried out by the leader of the experiment and 
two experieaced LMT teachers. The object of constructing the category sched- 
ule was that it would provide a good gerveral view of the material and that 
many of those concerned would be able to handle and accept it. A further pur- 
pose was that the schedule should form the basis for the selection of situations 
for the evaluation stage is described in Chapter 3. The category schedule, 
which has 4 maj^ categories ?nd 38 sub-categories, is presented in Box 17. 
573 of the difficult situations could be placed in the schedule, while 24 were con- 
sidered impossible to categorize (e.g. "Leave of absence'*, "Holiday"). 
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Box n> Category Nthfdulc tor tnticai situations in I MT (obs The figures in parenthesis mark the 
frcqucnciCN* 



Mam cat. 1. 



Sub-c.it ' 

Sub-cat. 

Sub-Ciit.- 

Siib-cat 

Sub-cat. 

Sub-cat., 

Sub-cat. 

Sub-cat 

Sub-c^t. 



1 1 
1 2 
1 ^ 
1 4 

1.5 

10 

1.7 
1 8 
1 9 . 



Mam cat. 2. 



Sub-cat 
Sub cat. 
Sub-cat. 
'^ub-cat 
SubjC^at 
Sub-cat. 
Sub-cat 



2.1 

2 2 " 
2^ 
2.4 
2 S 
2.(1 
■> 7 



Professiohal difTicultie^ (229)- ^ ^ 

\ 

I ack ot tram\ng m the trade concerned (21) 
Lack of tramiru; m pedagogics and psychoJUg) 
( (>ntinur)u< intatu: (21) 
Siudv materials {2^) 
Lack of tim^ (7) > 
Premises (15) 

Length of course in relation to level of training (.5) 
Prc'blem'^ with^chiporar> teaching (4) 

Problems connected with the trainees* practice emplo\mcnt (-jB) 

Difliculties connived with the ttainees |24pJ ^ 

Discihlmary problciT|| (53) » 
" ^^^_^_^rt>t»lems with alcohol and drugs (12) ' ^ ^ 

Mental/problems (10) 

r 



Sub-cat 
Sulvcat.* 2.9 
Sub-cat. 
Sub-cat." 
Sub'j;at. 




Sub-cat. 
Su^-cat 
Sub cat. 



Physical problems (15)^^\ 
/Sc>Kual problems (2) 
Socfil problems (15) 
PolttVcal diffeiiences of opinion (2) 
i^>\y^eveI,of achievement (23) 

variatitm wiihin^the group (30) 
Trainees who ovc'resiimatc themselves (10) 
Language difficulties (21) 
Trainees' absence from the training (12) 
Trainees* need for leave of absence (6) 
Advanced age (4) ^ - » 

Low motivatK^b for training (19) 

^DifHcultics in teUtionships [M] 

Teacher teacher (15) 
Teacher - trainee (14) - 
Trainee trainee (()) 



Mam cat 


4 


Organizatiolial difficulties [69! 


Sub-cat 


4 1 • 


Special difficuhics wnhm the center (33) 


Sub-Cat, 


4.1.1 


Technical problems concerning the timetable (6) 


Sub-cat 


4 1-2 


Qucueing(4) 


Suh'cat. 


4.1.3 


Rcifuisitum of material (10) 


5>ui)*cat 


4 1 4 


Thefts (5) ' L 


Sub-car 


4.1.5 


(nhers(8) 


Sub-cat. 
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'/ Coordination r.ount\ (employment Board .Ccnrer trainee (33) 


^S'uh cat 


4 2 1 


" Lack of information to traitjees and teachers (16) 


«Suh-cat. 


4.2,2 


Trainees* training grants (2) 


Sub-cat. 


4,2 ^ 


.Acceptance and piling of trainees (3) 


Sub-cat. 


4.2 4 


Placing tramees in emplovmeni (5) 


Sub-cat 


425 


Misplaced training goals (6) 


Sub-cat, 


4.2.6 


Others f4) 
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2.4. Infurmation saturation 

The concept *intormatu>n situ rat inn' imphes that contn.ucd collecnon of data 
will not contribute an\ new information to the material. In the present investi- 
gation, therefor:, it is a question of saturation of difficult situations. It is not 
possible to .iiscuss saturation without having a category pattern. If one works 
on the basis ut the^mam categories, i.e. maintains a high level of eoniplexity, 
s'lturation point is reach^ fairly quickly. If* one goes further down m the pat- 
tern, more extensive data collection will be needed before saturation point is 
reached. Usifng the pattern presented ca^tier as a background and starting 
from the first and second (in main category 4) sub-categories, a total of 38, the 
problems of information saturation in this investigation are discussed below. ^ 
Firstly, we can see how the saturation developed in relation t(^ the time during 
whieh-.the self-^)bservations were being registered. 

Bf*\ !Js^\utnhLT <)t new tJtc^^ofic^ per nl>scrvatn>n vitck tor a\\ subjcciV^n the s^ll obNervation 
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Thus this anah^Mii^gives us reason to agrecjA'uh the' subjects in the experiment 
who stated in the follou^upumtrvrew that the period of observation could have 
been shorter. The last two weeks, 5 and 6, together contributed new cate- 
p()r\ . It is possible that a reg' ,.jation period o( 4 weeks would have been suffi- 
cient. The category that would have been unregistered in that ease is 1.7 
(Length of course in relation to levJ of training). The follow-up interview 
produced the new categ(n-y 2.5 (sSexual problems). J 

An anahsis of the informatirm saturation has also been earned out so as to 
show the extent .hich j^lditional informatir)n was received from teach- 
ers in theoretical '^nd practical subjects respectively. 
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Box Nuinlnr n! ncu t.»tt^f)rJo per ol)str\atK)n week tor theurctica! subjectN 
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The picture IS roughly the same as for the analysis with all the subjects parti- 
cipating in the c'^perimcnt. If the registrations had been stopped after 4 weeks, 
4 categories would have remained unregistered, namely 1.7 (Length of course 
in relation to level of training), 1.8 (Problems with temporary teachers), 2.7 ' 
(Political differences of opinion) and 4.2.3 (Accepting and plying trainees). ^ 
The follow-up interview produced 3 new categories: 2-5 (Sexual problems), 
4.2.5 (Misplaced training goals) .nd 4.2.6 (Coordination between County 
Employment Board ~ Center — trainees:: Others). Categories i.9 (Pro'blen;><^ 
connected with the trainees* practice employment) and 4.2.2 (Trainees' training 
grants} were^ot covered by the material from the thcofetical subjects. ( 

//-jy 20 Nurnhcr ncu caccg(jrKs per observanon week iux pracncaJ suh)ccts. * 
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It -the obscrvati()n period had been limited to 4 weeks, the category 4,1,2 
(Qucueing) wouid not have been included. The follow up interview contri- 
buted the categories 1 7 (Length of course* in relation to level of.training) and 
2.3 (Mental problems)^ 2.5 (Sexual problems) was not covered by the material 
from the piactical subjects. Thu^ information saturation was reached somewhat 
more quickly via the material from the practical subjects compared to" material 
from th^ theoretical subjects. - , - ^ ' 

^The analyses that have been presented here show that informatjon satura- 
tion can bc^iaid to set in after about 4 weeks. The last 2 weeks, 5 and 6, added 
few /lew categories to the material. If the length of the registration period had 
been extended, it i^-poiwiBle that one or two more categories would Ifave 
appeared. The follow-up interview came to play a certain role for the abundance 
of the information, partly because some of the questions introduced f)t;w cori- 
ditions for the critical situations, . 

The number of respondents is naturally of some significance in this context. 
It is possible that information Saturation woisld have been reached sooner with 
a larger nit r^Ker of. subjects in the experimt^nt. There were several reasons why 
so few responde- ts were used' The small number made' it possible to reduce 
the disturbance . the work at the various cen^rs to a reasonable level and th<^^ 
follow-up i....rvi«rws could be carried out on suitable occasions with the re- 
sources that arc available to the project. When discussing information satura- 
tion, one must continually try to maintain a balance between the resources, 
money wise arid staffwise, that have been invested and the gain that this 
investment gives in terms of'valuable information, • 
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3. Questionnaire for evaluation of situations 




I 

The third and last phase of the study consisted of an/assessment questionnaire^ 
{for m'^re detailed discussion of this, see Alehammgit, 19'^«>;. The purpose of the 
questionnaire was that different groups of assessors should be given the oppor- 
tunity to assess a number of typK-al tasks t'ro^ different aspects in order to 
extract the most important situations. (lomndnsons could then also be made 
between assessments from different groups ^nd between registrations made by 
assc^^sors with different background data, (sex, age, etc.). 

3.1. Selection of situations 

It proved in practice to l)e impossible to include all 573 situations in the investi- 
gation. The question is then how a representative satnpleis to betaken from the 
material as a u hole. From a purch statistical point of view, random sampling 
is usually considered the most suitable method. One important argument 
against simple random sampling is that small but from the training point of 
view important areas can be unrepresented. Another approach is to compress 
the entire material to a level of complexity that is decided by the number of sit- 
uations that It is possible to have assessed. Thus by using th"s method, all the 
data is coded. A further possibility is to divide the questionnaire so that each 
group of assessors only works with one part of it. 

After the question had been discussed with experienced job-holders, a total 
assessment time of a maximum of 90 minutes was decided upon. Even at this 
carh stage the number of coding aspects must be decided, since otherwise it will 
not be possible to calculate the number of situations that it will be possible to 
get assessed. Following our earlier experience, it was decided to I'se five, nameh 
occurrence, training need, time, present and future aspects, if one calculates 
that each m^ividual assessment takes 10 seconds and that reading through the 
actual situation takes an equally long time, one situation .would thereby rc 
quire an assessment time of 1 minute. Allowing a certain amount of a safety 
margin, it should be possible to deal with 80 situations in the amount of time to 
be a! 1(1 wed. 

This decisK^n \^ :^s followed b\ the follov. ing discussion on the selection of the 
situations. 
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The categ(|ri?.ation pattern contained 38 sub-categories of the first orcicp^ 
Edch such" category. should be represented*. An equally large number, 38, was 
selected in proportion to the number of basic,elements in the category.. In th» 
way it was decided that £ number of situations should be 76. The original si 
tion descriptions were reformulated. The formulations of the situations ' .tie 
assessment questionnaire can be said to form a re-catv^orization, so c the 
level of complexity was placed between sub-categories' of the first aer and 
the level of the basic elen\ents. The situations must be formulated in such a way 
in the questionnaire that the coders easily understand what is being referred to. 
The two job-holders who participated in the construction of the pattern have 
been responsible for the formulation, together with the leader of the experi- 
ment. After the 76 situations had been gone through, 9 were ruled out as being 
identical, while 2 situations were broken down into 4 more unambiguous for- 
mulations. In this way the 69 situations that were included in the final version 
of the questionnaire were obtained (Box 21). 

Since m the original material the* self-observation data and interview data 
had been expressed in the form of statements, thrs waS retained in the assessment 
questionnaire. The situations were numbered at randotn from 1 to 69.. 

3.2. Checking of selection 

An attempt has been made to check the selection of the situations that were to 
be included in the assessment questionnaires by giving the entire categorized 
material, the 573 situations, to a third experien^d LMT teacher. In order to 
obtain a quantifiable measure of the agreement ^tween cocfcr A and B, who 
constructed the assessment questionnaire, and the!"^ecker" C, the 76 situations 
chosen by A and B before the reformulation were^ompared to a corresponding 
selection made by C. The number of situations th^t was to be taken from each 
category by A, B and C is shown in Box 10. In 8L6% of the cases, C chose the 
same situations as A and B, The coder agreement can be said to be acceptable 
for our present purpose, 
c 
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1 ack of irainitig in pedagogics and ps\chol()g\ (''J^ 




Sub-cat 


I ^ 


Continuous intake (2) 




Sub-cat 


1 4 


Stud> materials (4) * , 




Sub-C4t. 




l.uck of time (2) 




Sub-cit. 


! 6 


Premi*»e*i (2) 




Sub-cat 


1 " 


Length of course in relation to level of training (1) 




Sub-cat. 


l.K 


Problems with ttmporarj' teachers (I) 




Sub-cat 


1 9 


Problems connected with the trainees* practice employment (4) 


\f.{tn t'Ai 




Difficulties connected with the trainees [26) 




Sub-cat 


2 1 


Disciplinary problems (5) 




Sub-c4t. 


2 2 


Problems with alcohol and drugs (]) 




Sub-cat 


2 


Mentat problems (1) 




Sub-tat 


24 


PhvMcal problems (1) 




Sub-cat 


'2 '•> 


Sexual problems (IJ 




Sub-C4t 


2U 


Social problems (2) 




Sub-iai 


27 


Political differences of <jpinion (I) 




Sub-cat 


2H 


i.ou k%'cl of achievement (3) 




Sub cat. 


2 


\X ide variation within the group (3) 




Sub-cat 


2 10 


Trainees who overestimate themselves fl) 




Sub-cit. 


2.11 


Language difficulties (1) 




Sub- cat 


2 12 


Trainees absence from the training (2) 




Sub-cat 


2 I ^ 


Trainees* need for leave <if absence (1) 




Sub-Cat 


2 14 


Advanced age (\) 




Sub -cat 


21S 


Low moti%*ation for training (2) 

/ 




Main cat 


^ 


Difficulties in relationships |3| 




Sub cat. 


^^ 


Xt* irn«*r ff*arh( r f 1 ] 




Suhcat 


^ 2 


Teacher trainee f I) 




Sub-cat 


3 ^ 


1 raincc trainee 0 ) * 




Vlam cat 


4 


Organizational difficulties |14] 




Sub-(.ii 


4 1 


Special difficulties within the Center (fi) 




Sub-cat 


42 1 


'itchnical problems concerning the timttable (1) 




Sub cat 


4 V2 


(^utueing (1) 




Sub-cat 


4 1 \ 


P.ec{ui*iit)on of materia! M ; 




Sub -cat 


4 1 4 


Thefts (\) 




Sub cat 


4 1 S 


Others (2) 




Sub-cat. 


4,2 


( oordmation between ( ount\ Lmpl<J%nient Hoard 


(.enter trainee (H) 


Sub cat 


42 1 


Lack of intorn^ation (o traintts and tcachtr'v {2} 




Sub cat. 


4,2.2 


fraintcs traming grant\ (\) 




Sub cat 


42 ^ 


Acceptance and placing of,traincis (\) 




Sub cat 


4 lj\ 


Plaemg traintes in cmplovmtnt (1) 




Sub cat 


42 S 


.Misplaced training. goals (2) 




Sul> cat 


4 2 fi 


Othtrsd) 





I 

i 
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5.3. Aspects of evaluation 

The uoders wire asked to assess each of the 69 difficult tasks, with the help of 
seven-point scales, from the five aspects, occurrence, training need, time, 
present significance and future significance (Box 11). A further regi?;tration 
possibility, "Cannot be assessed" was added in order to increase the reliability 
of the assessments. 

' The five assessment aspects were considered to provide indicators as to the 
training needs of the tasks. In the very first phase of the data collection, the 
actual technique, the critical incident method, meant that an assessment was 
made by only diffkt4lt tasks being registered. Those situations that were felt by 
the job-holders themselves to be difficult should presumably be emphasized 
when training is being planned. 
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Box 22 Aspcci> m the 4>N«:>Mn«rnt questionnaire 



Thi*i IS a Situation uith which i have hccn taccd 
1 ! ■ . T " 



-X- 



OtcutruKt avput 

□ 



0 1 
Never 



Otitn ( .tnnnf bt aN>t^Ncd 

C ommtnt '^ouNhi.uid hirt j»t» h<>u of tin f**u viutmU h^vt utu^lU !itcn tatt^i uitlj Uu' Mtua 
tion described Put m ont <>t thi N<Mn MjiuriN It \<ui t<»nMdtr ihit it uhutlutth tmpoN'iiblt to 
as>cs> the Mtuation from tht point ot vjtu «»f orctirrvntc. put \ in tht- Mjuan l annot assessed 



Th{> Mtu4tion conrjm^ tor mc uith tht txptritntt 
I nnu' have 

"T"""'T" "T r"~ 



i%pttt 



1 



4 I 



< .inn*>i Ih »^ d 

It jinnii; 
ni^td 

uhtthtr \nu unuid hiM'dtalf uith tht Mtuation better if you 
lud Ktrt mhiu torin ot tr/mm^ in inj-vttrmj; it i'ui in ont of thi >tjuart'i If \ou considtr 

fh^r u uinfiuith irnp<»>Mblt to j^^tss it trMm thf. posnt nt vrtw «»t irnnin^', need, pui • in tht- >qujrf 
( innof Ik a^•*t^^td / 



tramu]^ 
niid 

■i immtnt N «>u >h<>uld ht rt i> 




k Ull'.Ol Ih' lvvts>4d 



I nu a>pttt 

i J 

6 
tlMlt 

Comment N mu should htr( jNstssh(>u muthnint i r<Miv;h t>tttiiationMhf 

during \ uorkin>; \tar ?i\ m <mt ot tht * -.quarts It \<)u mnMdcr fh.u it t> avuduttly imp<»sMblf 
toa>si>s tht' MtuTitnn trotti tht punt <it \it\v u\ tmif, put in tht Mjuart . i annot Ik j»cs>fd 



( onMtUrirtjj.tht prntni u<>rkm>; t»>ntlitM)nN «»t 
I,M r tcachi'rs. tht siiuatum ha> 



1 



6 



Pftstn; i>ptct 

I 



No (frtjt 
Mgiitt'icantt M^nitit\intt , 

( ommrnt ^ou >h<»uld htrt a>st>s hnu Mj^nifitani viui vournlt ttt! fht *.|tuatson lo be t»Kl4\ Put • 
in one of tht " >quarf> \i \<»u c<»nMdcr thit it !> iU>^r^lt^^f^) inip<»»dik to a>>c» th' '.Jtuation from the 
point of Mtu' ol prtstnt M^nitlcanct, pui in tht >quart' i uuiot Ik. as>t»td -'• 



( ortNidtrinj; tht fa/urf uorkin>; tonJition> of 
I.M I ttatbi-'N. dot'N the situation havt' 



I lUurt a*ipcct 



\i} (»rt jT ^ ,Uin<ii In as>f»ed 

M>;ntt"icanct si^nificanct 

c r,mmfrit ^ ou >hould ht-ri aNMNs hou Mtnifitarf \ou think tht- MtUation will be tn about 1080 
^C'lnvidcnug t!« pt<»lubk tlt\tl<^pmtnt during; the l<ro\^ Put in one of the *^ squares, If >ou 
thtnk it !«. ahiff/k/e/\ ittipoNMblt- to ^N>t'>> the Mtuati<m from the point of vtcw of the future, put ' in 
thf Nquarf ( annot l>c aNscNNt'd 
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3.4. Assessors ' i 

The assessors who participated in the assessment questionnaire are presented 
in Box 23., 



Box 2i., Subiects of experiment m assessment phase. 



Center 


1 eachcrs* 


Trainees 


Administrators 


"Total 


'Purulund 


57 


10 






Helstngbf>r 


24 


14 


6 


40 


Nfalmo 


51 


10 


8 


69 


Rest of Sweden 




44 


44 


88 


Total 


\n 


78 


61 


271 . 



The teachers are all teachers at the three centers with at feast half a full 
teaching job. The trainees from the centers in Malmohus county arc active on 
'the Student Council and have been chosen from different sectors of the training. 
T)ie trainees from the centers in the rest of Sweden consist of one representative 
from the Student Council of each of the 44 centers. The administrators in Mal- 
mohus count \ all hold ajdministrative posts, such as headmaster, director of 
of studies and training supervisor (subject leaders). The administrators from 
centers in the rest of Sweden are the headmaster or a substitute appointed by 
him from each of the 44 centers. At the same time as they answered the question- 
naire, the teacher group also filled in a sheet with background data (age, sex, 
education etc.). ' * 
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3.5. Comparisons of assessor groups \ 

Examples are given below of Mtuations that produced differences between rac 
groups of assessors. \ 




The contmuouN intake in I.MT and the welfare element in the teaching jobs are 
assessed differently.. Thci»e problems must also make it more difficult to 
introduce temporary teachers to the work. When the assessor groups in Malmo- 
hus county are compared, it is the students who arc most observant of the diffi- 
culties faced by temporary teachers, it is possible that these difficulties have not 
'been noticed by teachers and administrators. 

When Malmohus county and the rest of Sweden are compared, the assessors 
ftqm Ma|mohus county are consistently responsible for the high values, that 
is to say thev consider that the problems occur more often, require more train- 
ing, take up more time and are more significant today and in the future. This 
regular tendency could possibly be explained by the fact that the centers in 
Malmohus county largely represent catchment areas of an urban nature. 
Problems with continuous intake and welfare work could be accentuated in 
such areas. Comparisons between teachers wnth different background data 
shou that teachers with theoretical training behind them fec^ the greatest need 
for training related to problems caused by the continuous intake. The heteroge- 
neit\ of the student groups can be more difficult to overcome in the theoretical 
subjects. Another interpretation is that the earlier training these teachers have 
had makes them more observant of the problems. It is only natural if teachers 
without previous teacher training feel a need for training when faced with these 
problems. 

Comparisons were made between different assessor groups in the three 
centers in Majmohus county and between assessments from assessors in Malmo- 
hus county and the other centers in the country. Comparisons were also made 
between teachers with different background data. On the whole the result was 
that few differences could be discerned. The difficult tasks were assessed simi- 
larly. For these analyses, one-factorial ANOVA have been used throughout. 
Discussion of the differences between groups is limited to a significance on a 
5"o level and ar > U.05. 
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3.6. Connections between aspects 

ho\ 24, Connections bctv^etn asse>*»njcnf Aspects (Spe.irnun's rank correbt^jn coefficient) 



\spccts 
< kcurrcnfc 




\spccts 

Occurrtiict 
/rT4min,t* nctti 
Time 
Pftscnr 
t'uturc 





SiruatioMs 








< )ccufa nci 




I inic 


Present 


luture 




it 


0 81 


(I -'3 


tt.Ol 








0 61 


n 64 


1) SI 






0"! 


0 i>4 










0 88 


0(tl 


0(>4 ^ 

Sub iAtij;orKS 


') 64 


0 88 










Present 


I'Uture 






>n S4^ 






0 14 




II 6] 




(>63 








0 "■() 


' (»6I 






0 "0 










0 61 







The connections between the assessments ar<^ consistently high. The highest 
value IS shown in the connections between the present and future aspects. 
There 'is also a high level of agreement between the occu^nce and time as- 
pects, which IS a result that could be expected.. The above results could possibjy 
be interpreted as meaning that it would be enough to take one of the aspects 
marking frequency and duration and one of the aspects marking importance, 
today and in the future^ The training nOed aspect produces relatively low agree- 
j^ent values^in relation td the other aspects. High connections between the 
assessment aspects indicate that in similai^future investigations, a smaller num- 
ber of the aspects used in this study would suffice. Because of the high connec- 
tions between the occurrence and time aspects and between the present and 
future aspects, only the occurrence, futur^ and trainiitg need aspects will be 
reported in this comprcssed.presentation. 

3«7. Total means and rankings 

The total means and ranking based on all Uie assessors from Malmohus county 
are given for three aspects. Rank 1 stands for the situation that is most frequent, 
most needs tramirtg and is most important for the future. The assessed situa- 
tions are presented placed in a category schedule (Boxes 17 and 21), The situa- 
tions have been given the same numbers as in the questionnaire^ 
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The total means ami rankings ''for the aspects occurrence, training need and 
future are presented below. j 

^ ()ccurrencc\ ruining need f'uturc 

(.atcgori and MtuAiion / Tot^l Toul Total Total Totil Total ^ 

^ rncin^ t.»Rk mean rank mean rank 

I. PRC)Fi:SSr()NAL DIl i UA L lU'-S ' ' • 

1 1 Lack of iraming m trade . < 

8 Technical developments make ^ 19 3 63 4 .4 S5 3 

It necoNary t\>r the LM T , ^ ^ 

teacher to renew his cxpe- » 
rienec of the *-hop floor 
16 Technical <;levtlopnicnts ne ' .^60 ^ 3 03 1 4 67 1 

V ccs»sitaa' further practical 
training in the I.MT 

teather\ branch \ ' ' ' 

Technical (ievclopments nc- ^66 . 12 3,84 - 2 4.S7 2 
ccsMtaie further theoretical 
traininj» in the I.MT 

teacher's branch ' • * 

1.2 Lack of traipini^ in pedagogics , 
\ and psychology 

1 Situations arise m the teach- 1.32 60 1.37 45 3 58 37 
ing when the trainee is un- 

fKcupied because of e g a ^ 
lack of working material. 

I he trainees become inactive W4 16 2 82 \i) 3^0 23 
m subjects that i\( not 
interest them. 

U 'I he theoretical contexts are 1 61 56 2 1U ' 17 3 62 36 
difficult tf) explain and to 
telatc. to reality 

12, The L\n teacher kt^ows 2.''1 3K 2 66 13 \% 20 

^ too little about the students 
n The, v^elUfe sidcof the 3 26 23 3 14 5 4.2tl 10 

I.MT teachec's work is 
tending to increase 

22 The LMT teacher knous 2 53 42 2 6<) 12 3 3'' 43 

too liftk about how the , 
I.MT orgi\ni/ation wf)rks « 



I 
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\ 



( .ucgor\ in<l Mtuaiiun " 

pNVch(>l()i»icMl inMi^hr l^ * 
ntciltd. Mnce tht tr.unct'N aft 
>o ihtt'crcnt in age. nocli! 
situation cic 
1 ^ (jmtinuous intake 
' "^9 The cciHtmuouN intake aff^ctN 
the planning of lcsvl>n^ and 
>hc givjni; i)f lc^^^)ns 
V) 'I he ^v^tcm Ot Cl)ntlpUOU^ 
intake h.l^ hc*;n pushed um 
tar 

1 4 Studv nutenal 

^S, There in a lack of pro- 
*mtTicd studv material 
V i's often occur in 
.tcrature. central te^t^, 
t Nvorkmg tnNtruction^ etc C 

S"" Thtfc In a lack {)f material 

for licmonstration. 
61. There Is a lack t>f 

mechanical tquiptiient 
1 5 l.ack of time 

3 The time needed for paper 
uork In tendinj^ to increaNe 
-o5. There is too httle time for 
ttachcr and trainees to make 
tontaC in convetNation 
1 6 Premises 

9 There is a lack of claNNroomN 

at the Center 
14 'I'he premiseN are not suuahlc 

)as an environment f(>r 
teachmj; 

1 1 tngth <jf course in relation to 
level of training 
^2 'iht trainmg period in too, 
•short to give the trainee the 
abilit\ to function on the 
labor tnarket 
1 S Pr{)blemN with temporal v 
teachtrN 

2t OifficultiCN occur lo infoduc 
ing femporarv rtichtrN to 
the \vork Nifuation 



(Hcurrtiue "I raining nee<'. future 

I oral Total Total 'l*otal "lotd Total 

mean 'rank mi*an rank mean r.ink 

4 42 2 3"! 1 4 '^S S 



^ !4 
2(n 



^1) 



'58 



2 SJi ^^S 

2. M-> Mi 

2 r.S 40 

^ 2S 24 



2 23 21 

2 20 22 

1 4-^ 

1 <)f) * 2W 

1 y) 

1 HI ^\ 

1 r S4 

i.n 

IV) 2"^ 



4 IK 12 

^ 80 2^ 

3 6'^ 3S 

3 2<. 4^ 

^ 62 36 

.2t 0 

V)0 2^ 

^ 22 

40^ r 

\ r 



1 42 14 



1 r 
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( »ti^«»r\ situ ir)»»r^ I Mf.ti intil t nt il 'lotit ''lotil Iut.il 

nun. r.ink nu.in nnk nu.in r.\nk 

1 *i Prohkm" Lnnnnttii uirh tbi , «y 
triitut'' prutici Liiipiov i]u lit 

2> W htn imnln\id tor pr iitui . 2 \y 4^ \ u" Ic i 41 1" 
tht tr.iinicsarL unli/cil inurt 
tor prociui Mort tlun ti>r 

=^1 li iMlitfuult toohf iin > 22 2i ♦i^'2 M > l'> 

prai tut I niplov nunr tor 

If ilfULS 

S2 .S.ipiTMsors.iJuJMlKr n 2 1(1 2f. 4 1') U 

vMirktr- M pliio \^ lu ri 
iruniis n.ivi pi iirici inipiov 
^^"''^ nil lit lu\i pri'ioiu<.J\ I'd 

Ilk ihinif I .Minioatui 
look il»>\\ II on ihcni 

l3jttKultks ou ur in HMin 1 1 ^''» 4^ ^ Sft 

tair.i'ij; coiif n t uiti coopi r i 
f lor) Ik i\v I in thi ( tntL r .hhI 
pi Ki s \\ tu n trjinLi"' l 
ju utiii L'inplcu nunr 



} 




^ 4K 




I 




2 62 






^0 







2 DH H< I I IH M>I PI \ni\c.. 

()\ "illl !R I s 
2 1 Dsstiplinjr\ pr»>li(LniN 

I" Tr.iJnit^ jri not punttui! 2 " J 1 " 

r ( hearing on urs 1 ^" i ' * 

I r.iuuc.'> dt IiIh r ttt !\ <li»ti:rl^ "J" <>2 12 
4u ti iiliinu .md ilisi ipliiu * 
,u ( )rk 

v> I rjifuis ii<. not t<>llfiv\ ! St 1 >2 4h ^"^1 M 

m^truitions .ind ditii, !u . 

rr I r tiiuo .tn ahsint tr'»n, Is* I ^ "^2 

ItsMin^ \v.!thj*iit c\plini«iot^ 
2 2 I*r<)l>ii ni^ wwh .ilmhol and dra^s 

4 l»r.»l.!i.Ms suth iliohol mil 1''^ 2^'' I! 4 2f. s 

liru^s <Ki ur aint in^* thi' 

H it i>ii urs tfi.it rr imn in- 2 "> ^ 2" 11 ^ 2'' 

tTti nt i!K tii^turltt-d 
2 4 Ph\ -Ml i' pr* 'hit HI'' 

Plns!ia!!\ hmdii ippid 211 i" 2-v 1- '^4=. M 

iramn h j\ t ri jti r thtti 
(.ult\ in isMfnil it^fii: Mu 

tl U tlU'.v^ 



^8 



( h\ urrini t 1 falnlll^ need I uturc 
f itigory and sjui.uinn 1 ot.il I'dmI Tdtal 'I'()t.il Total 'lotdl 

mi Trr rank mian rank mi.in rink 

2 ^ V \ual pr. >h!i n^s 

(>i» ScNUal i!c\ latiMiis (»t(.ur 0 {,i hi) 14" (iii 

amonij [hu iraitui 
2 Social priihUttiN 

24 Truiucs ha\i rinatuni 4 24 2 1^0 ^ H4 2^ 

pfubltniN 

2fi. Tninccs h.n<. liitfuultiis ^ 2" 22 12! SI U4 42 

\\ ith child-niindin^ 
2 " Pohrical difftftntCN ol opitiDn 

^ ( ontlicts .inst between 6^ 12" 4'> 2.. i SS 

rrainii's bixaust i.i pohncal 
dift'crcnctv ot opinion 
2 S \ (i^x level ()t achievement 

42 I o\i abilir\ iramttN ftil tht Wo ih 2 2S 2ii ^ ^4 ■ 2H 
traifim^ lo be leNs viorrh- 
VI I) lie 

U{ 1 fu mtakt oMraiiKts uirh 2 ^1 1 *Mi U "^2 

I lo\i intLllctiual t^ualirK.atn)nN 

I IV lending to inL fta^t " 
()(>! I he lo\;i-achic\int; trainees ^ 2S 2.2'» IS ^04 21 

/ tannoi {>htain sufficient htip 
fn thtir ^studies 

/ 

2 \\ iiie \artation v^ithin the i^roup * 

(. Iht iraininu i:<m1s afL stt 2 1(> 4(» 2 10 Id ^04 M 

r<Ht hiij;h in rtlatioii t(t tht 
'ram<.ts' basic tduiation 
Z') Ihe teaching situation i»s 4 ^ 2 T ^ 4.ii4 ir. 

m.uU more dtftkuh b\ 
traintts* \ ar\ m\i, basic 
know ledi^e 

Mk t()ml)inatn)n ot w tak U>\ ]\ 2^4 14 4l2 1* 

lU'ss in the S\\edish lan^uaj^c 
and low b i^sit t diuatt* »ti 
found in man\ immigrants 
nnkes thtm unsuitiblt tor 
I ilxif market trainini» 
2 I'l rrainet s v^. ho o\ tfcsiimart 
tht nisi IMS- 

}*) I ht {fai.ut 'iisds If dittiiult 2 <)2 ^2 2 12 2=. 2^1 '^n 
t'l Kail, that ht sht latks thi > 
r'tr>vssar\ pfercijut itts * 
tuf J nrt iin kind of 
\<Ka{ii»na! trainni)^ 
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( ati^orv and ^itu.itHni 

2 111 .ingiuut dittii ultK^ 
' ()^ riu t<..Khin^ IS ni.iJt nu>rc 

dttJcitPci't'- in ilu Swidish 

2 12 I iintt's' ab^cnct troiii tht 

among rhc tr.unt'es di^ni{>t^ 
the pUnncti teaching 

r it iv djtt1cj.ilt to chttk 

v^hcthcr a traintc's .ibscnct 
js V ilid or not 
2 M I r.niKtv' iittd tor kavo of ab^tnc*. 

I'hi reasons en h\ traincts 
tor Itavt of abscnct. art 
ilittjcult to ch(.(.k 
2 14 A(h anted ,t^c 

40 Oldtf tranutv irt handK.ipptd 
2 iS 1 o\\ training niutivation 

is Ifajnsng moti\atu>nis lov^ 
in trainees who ha\c littk 
ihaiuc <>t getting a |o!> atttr 
the termniation ot the cours** 

>1 \iotuaiion tor prattual 
training is low iti traintcs 
w iih high iheoft tiea! 
tdueMtion 



' >( tiirrtncc 
'I otai Total 



^ M 



4 (M 



I rainiiii* tut d 
'total 'fold 



I aturt 



mean , rank mean rark 



2.')1 



4S 



1 



1 M 



1 50 



1 'M 



41 



24 



lotal 
niean 

\ ^0 



281 



2 "4 



4 «M 



Total 
rank 



=^6 



=^1 
10 
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V 1)11 IK I I TU S IN 
RM \ I lONSHIPS 
^ } I tathcr ttaclu't 

()^ Ditfie idtJt"^ in cooper itifu^ 
eM'vt between teacher^ 
) 2 I e ailu r trainee 

,U M)itf~icuhies m ioop<'rattng 
I'Xiit hetwttn trainet^ and 
feathers 
^ ^ 'I'raine't truntt 

h? Ditfirultics in c oopcrattng 
{. Mst ht J w e<.n trainees 



1 (tA SS 1 22 St) \ US 4^J 



1 21 M 1 M 12 ^ 22 48 



1 «S SI 1 "2 n6 SO 
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( att^orv ,\m\ situ.ition 
4 ORCWI/MIOWI 

i)H I u I rin S 

4 ) t Ttchiiicsil probUms tonn*.ttt(l 
v^ith the tinutahk* 
Vi ( onstant ch.in^ts in the ittk 
t^ihlc m.ilvc the ! \!T teach- 
er's work situation morc 
ditficult 

_ _ _ 3 _ \ br^c part of the tr.iirHts' 

iuiKll hrtAk. IS spent 

staniim^ in a queue j 
4 1 ^ Requisititjn of material 

28 Requisition ofmattriai is 
made more difficult h\ a 
bureaucratic system 
4 1.4 I hefts 

6*J Theft o^ propertv belon g in 
to the ( cntc r occurs 
4 I S Others 

UK I h^ tc;tcher is forced to fyid 
time for certain tasks ^vhtch 
are not part of his,'hcr 
routine, but v^hich must he 
done since the system docs 
n<>t function. 
30 'J rainecs must >;ive up some 
of their time m ordt r c g to 
help build teaching stations 
4 2 1 Lack of information to trainees 
and teachers 

l*> "I'hc (.ount\ f mplovment 
Braird i^tves the trainees 
insufficient inforniatKm 
about labor market trainm^ 

4H "Ihe teacher is not informed 
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68 Mistakes m the training 
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The l^'vcl ofthc total means for all the assessors in Malnuihus county is differ- 
ent tor the three aspects. The assessments arc highest jn the future aspect and 
lowest in the training need aspect. Situations that ha\e rclati\ely high values in 
all three of the aspcets reported concern the need for further training for the 
1 MT teachers because of the rapid technical devei<)pmcnt, the welfare clement 
in the |f)bs, hetefogeneitv in the student grt>ups, the continuous intake and Ian 
guage diffieultieb. Situations with relatively 1(jw values in the three aspects con- 
cern mainly problems (jf relationships and disciplinary problems, which are 
ijbviousl\ handled with little difficult\. 
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3,8, The most important situations 

*ihe total means in the three aspects were transferred to / points. The situa- 
tions were then ranked in accordance w ith the sum ()f standard points Box 25 
presents the ten most highly ranked situations. 
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It IS obvious that the teachers in I. MT arc in need of some form of recurrent 
training to enable them to keep up with the rapid advance of technology. 
Another great problem is the heterogeneity of the student population, which 
in combination with the continuous intake and the language difficulties of the 
immigrants demands special measures. The difficulties that many of the 
trainees have in their private lives lead to the toichers in I,MT having to take 
on the role of social workrr, a role fftr which many of the teachers are not pre^ 
pared PureK organi/atinnal problems, such as the difficulty of finding em- 
plovment for trainees with low proficiency after the completion of the training 
and the deficient information from the ('ounty Ivmplo)ment Board to the 
trainees, have noticeable repercus'sions on the work of the I AIT teachers. 
Box 26 shows the five situations with the lowest rankings. ^ 
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According to the assessors, the disciplinary situation in LMT is good, as is 
the cooperation between the groups of job-holders. 



4. Summary and discussion 



The aim of the stuch has been to make an mvenfon of problems that teachers 
in LMT meet m their jobs. This inventory would then provide a basis for future 
traming. 

The methods for data collection used have been a modified form of the crit- 
ical incident technique, interview and questionnaire 149 teachers, 78 students 
and 61 admmist* r»tors from within LMT have participated in the investiga- 
tions during different periods. The pto|ect. which Avas conducted during the 
school year 1972/73, can be divided into three mam phases (Box 12). 

The first phase, which occurred during the autumn of 1972, consisted of a 
data collection usmg a critical mcident diary, in which the subjects were to 
note each day for six wccTcs that day's most difficult task. A follow-up inter- 
view w^as held with aP those who had kept such a diary. 

Phase two consisted of a content analysis of the collected material, l^x- 
perienced f ,M'Pteachers were asked to contribute expert advice in the construc- 
tion of a categorizing schedule and the sorting of units into the schedule.. An 
analysis was also made of information saturation. 

The third phase consisted of an assessment of the collected data. An assess- 
ment questionnaire was constructed, using material from the diary phase as a 
basis. Experienced LMT teachers were employed for the construction work, 
which was also checked. Teachers, students and administrators in LMT were 
selected to assess the material in the questionnaire from five aspects* occur- 
rence, training need, time, present and future. 

As can l)e seen, an effort has been made to maintain a close field contact 
throughout entire study. This facilitates communication between researchers 
and consumers,, 

Analyses have been made of differences between the different coder groups 
in the aspects named above.. In the majority of the assessments, no differences 
could be ascertained. The aspect that showed most differences was training 
need. In this aspect analyses have been made concerning differences between 
LMT teachers with different background variables. On the whole the coders 
assess the data in a similar way, The background variable that produces most 
differences is the teachers' professional training. The problem situations that 
receive high values in all aspects deal with the lack of training in one's own 
branch to keep up with the rapid technical development, the welfare element in 
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the )()bs of I . M r teachers and the heterogeneous student groups. The differences 
between the trainees in the groups are intensified by the bystem of continuous 
intake and by the immigrants' deficiencies in the Swedish language. The situa- 
tions that are presented in E5o\ 25 can be '^aid to have a particular need for trair- 
ing. 

The problem situations that get low values (Box 26) in all aspects mainly con- 
cern difficulties in relationships between different groups and individuals 
with the I. MT organization.. 

When comparing the level of the assessments in the different aspects, one 
often finds high values in the occurrence and future aspects, but low values for 
the same tasks in the training need aspect The difficult situations are considered 
ficcjuent and important but not to require training. The difference of level in 
the scales between the. . aspects can be explained, however. It must be much 
easier for the coders to say how frequent and important a problem situation is 
than to estimate the need for training. Kxpericnced educational planners would 
probabK find it easier to see the connection between the situation and the train- 
ing required. 

Althfjugh the training need aspect has an important place in this study, our 
aim has been to make the other aspects equally important when judging how 
urgent the need tor training is in the various situations. It should also be re- 
membered that onh difficult situations have been collected. These are in them- 
selves interesting from a training point of view. 

The inventory and the analysis of difficult tasks faced by I. MT teachers in their 
)obs that have been presented in this study should be of use as a starting point 
when basic training and further training for teachers in LMT are being planned. 
The task force 'investigation and proposals concerning the training and appoint- 
ment of teachers in labor market training" (AMU/L 1970) has in its report 
discussed problems thi»t are closely connected with those discussed in this study. 
Since the xi.^k force has not worked with empirically collected data, the resuUs 
obtained in the present report could possibly provick a basis for necessary de- 
cisions. The committee for reviewing I.MT (K.XMT), which started work in 
\^P2 and is to produce its findings in 1979, should also be able to obtain rele- 
vant I ^formation from this account. It would be conceivable to use the collect- 
ed and assessed material as a basis for planning training for LMT teachers. 
Such training could be included as part of the regular training of vocational 
teachers in the technical vocational courses (TVC) at the Schools of Kducation 
and should then he regarded as basic training. It should also be possible to 
use certain parts of that training section as in-service training for active LMT 
teachers. 
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